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Las  Vegas,  the  Dual  City  of  New  Mexico,  situated  on  both 
banks  of  the  Gallinas  River,  was  founded  in  183s,  taken  by  the 
Americans  in  1846,  rejuvenated  by  the  coming  of  the  Atchison 
Railroad  in  1879,  and  is  now  the  leading  financial,  social,  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  commercial  center  of  the  Territory. 

TO  THE  HOME-SEEKER. 

This  city  has  about  10,000  inhabitants,  pretty  equally  divided 
between  Americans  and  Mexicans,  the  former  living  princi- 
pally on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  the  latter  almost  e.xclusively 
on  the  west  side. 

The  settler  will  find  public  schools,  churches,  daily  press, 
leading  civic  and  secret  societies,  enormous  wholesale  houses, 
elegant  retail  establishments,  opera  house,  banks,  foundries, 
laundries,  clubs,  doctors,  lawyers,  street  cars,  telephone 
exchange,  electric  lighting,  water  works,  broad  streets,  beau- 
tiful parks,  attractive  lawns,  comfortable  homes,  cultured 
society — every  adjunct  of  civilization  known  in  towns  of  simi- 
lar size  in  the  States.  Some  idea  of  these  facts,  but  an  imper- 
fect one,  can  be  gathered  from  cuts  9,  lo,  n,  12,  and  13. 

Las  Vegas  lies  on  the  southeastern  slope  of  the  mountains, 
where  the  trend  of  the  chain  turns  from  south  to  west.  By  this 
formation  of  the  country,  the  town  is  placed  directly  in  the 
path  of  every  railroad  attempting  to  enter  New  Mexico  from 
the  east,  the  northeast,  and  the  southeast,  which  makes  it  the 
great  distributing  point  for  the  Territory,  and  causes  its  trade 
to  extend  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  every  direction. 

The  section  of  country  tributary  to  this  city  is  rich  in  gold, 
silver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  coal,  building-stone,  lumber,  farm- 
ing-lands, herds  of  cattle,  and  flocks  of  sheep;  while  the  town 
itself  has  the  largest  export  trade  in  wool,  hides,  lumber,  grain, 
to  be  found  in  the  Southwest.  ' 

Farming  doubtless  offers  the  most  remunerative  field  of 
endeavor  for  those  seeking  a home  in  this  section,  though 
almost  every  other  avenue  is  open  for  successful  effort.  The 
demand  here  for  house-girls,  at  from  four  to  five  dollars  per 
week,  can  not  be  met. 

TO  THE  INVESTOR. 

The  man  having  money  to  put  into  enterprises  yielding 
larger  returns  than  can  be  obtained  in  the  States  will  find  this 
city  to  be  the  place  he  seeks. 

Town  real  estate  yields  handsome  rental  returns;  money 
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TROUT  SPRINGS. 


can  always  be  loaned  on  good  security;  irrigation  enterprises 
are  limited  only  by  the  capital  obtainable;  improvements  of 
every  kind, are  in  rapid  progress,  making  opportunities  for 
remunerative  investments  on  every  hand. 

The  man  with  money  is  troubled  by  the  plethora  of  oppor- 
tunity for  making  it  productive  rather  than  by  the  difficulty 
of  finding  such  opportunity ; while  the  degree  of  productive- 
ness will  be  determined  almost  entirely  by  the  capacity  and 
application  of  the  investor. 

TO  THE  TOURIST. 

No  part  of  the  United  States  affords  more  matter  of 
interest  to  the  traveler  tor  pleasure  than  does  Las  Vegas  and 
its  environs. 

The  aspect  of  the  country,  the  homes,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms of  the  native  people;  the  Indian  civilization,  long  ante- 
dating the  advent  of  Columbus;  the  mountain  peaks,  in  soli- 
tary grandeur  or  clustered  sublimity;  the  canons,  which  seem 
to  lead  back  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth;  the  unbroken  and 
primeval  forests;  the  mesas,  rising  barren  and  level-topped, 
with  almost  perpendicular  sides,  above  the  surrounding  plain; 
the  mountain  streams,  fretful  and  foaming  through  their  pre- 
cipitous descent,  but  interspersed  with  deep,  dark,  delightful 
pools,  where  trout  disport  and  anglers  find  the  acme  of  pleas- 
ure— all  these  reached  m a few  miles  or  a few  hours,  from  the 
unsurpassed  comforts  of  civilized  life,  is  what  Las  Vegas 
offers  to  the  traveler  seeking  her  gates  for  pleasure. 

A few  of  such  places,  with  a tithe  of  their  attractions,  may 
be  seen  in  cuts  3,  5,  7,  14,  18,  and  22. 

The  native  people  of  this  section  retain  many  of  theii  primi- 
tive customs  and  habits,  reminding  the  traveler  of  what  he 
has  seen  or  read  of  the  Holy  Land.  In  sequestered  nooks  may 
yet  be  seen  the  wooden  plow,  and  the  goats  treading  out  the 
grain  on  the  village  threshing-floor. 

The  use  of  the  shawl,  thrown  around  the  head  and 
shoulders,  hiding  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  supplants  the 
bonnet  almost  everywhere,  while  the  people  congregate  in 
villages,  built  of  sun-dried  brick  made  with  straw,  around  a 
common  plaza,  or  open  square,  where  the  women  and  children 
are  left  when  the  men  go  forth  a-fleld. 

The  diminutive  but  strong  and  patient  burro,  which  neither 
hurries  itself  nor  permits  another  to  hurry  it,  is  the  beast  of 
general  burden;  and  laden  with  wood,  a la  cut  28,  and  driven 
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by  man  or  boy,  he  forms  a picturesque  feature  in  the  street 
life  of  every  town. 

There  are  no  Indians  living  in  San  Miguel  County,  of  which 
Las  Vegas  is  the  county  seat;  but  they  may  frequently  be  seen 
in  the  place,  selling  pottery,  fruits,  cactus  canes,  blankets,  and 
other  products  of  their  handicraft;  or  dressed  out  with  feathers 
and  paint,  they  exercise  their  skill  in  archery  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  those  who  are  willing  to  pay.. 

One  of  their  villages,  inhabited  hundreds  of  years  before 
Columbus  discovered  America,  is  situated  in  Taos  County, 
and  can  easily  be  reached  from  Las  Vegas.  There  they  live, 
in  houses  three  and  four  stories  high,  built  before  ever  a white 
man  had  heard  of  America,  cultivating  their  lands,  tending 
their  flocks,  and  pursuing  their  simple  mechanical  arts,  as 
their  ancestors  did  probably  i,ooo  years  ago. 

The  “corn  dance,’’  illustrated  in  cut  i6,  is  a tribal  festival 
of  these  peculiar  and  ancient  people,  and  Americans  travel 
great  distances  in  order  to  attend  it.  There  are  o.ther  and 
equally  interesting  villages  of  the  Pueblos,  which  can  be 
visited  by  the  tourist  who  makes  Las  Vegas  his  headquarters. 

To  enjoy  these  wonders  of  man  and  nature,  and  yet  to  be 
within  a few  hours’  ride  of  every  comfort  and  convenience  of 
civilized  life;  to  be  one  hour  in  the  heart  of  a foreign  land  and 
in  the  midst  of  a primitive  century,  and  the  ne.xt  hour  to  be  at 
a palace  hotel,  faring  sumptuously,  reading  the  daily  happen- 
ings of  all  nations,  and  communicating  by  steam  and  lightning 
with  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world — these  are  the  things  that 
add  zest  to  the  travel  of  the  tourist,  and  which  Las  Vegas 
offers  more  fully  than  almost  any  other  place  on  the  continent. 

Contiguous  to  this  city  are  more  than  thirty  delightful  places 
of  resort.  First  and  foremost  among  these  are  the  Las  Vegas 
Hot  Springs,  a bird’s-eye  view  of  which  is  presented  in  cut  8. 
They  are  six  miles  from  town,  connected  with  the  city  by  rail, 
and  furnish  hotel  accommodation  which  can  not  be  surpassed 
by  Chicago  itself. 

The  Montezuma  Hotel,  owned  by  the  Atchison  Railroad 
Company,  is  a magnificent  red  sandstone  building  of  Queen 
Anne  style,  thoroughly  and  luxuriously  furnished,  lighted  by 
electricity  and  heated  by  steam,  with  its  tables  supplied  with 
every  delicacy  of  the  East  and  West,  while  it  is  managed  by 
Clark  D.  Frost,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  successful 
hotel  men  of  the  present  day.  Cheaper  hotels  and  private 
houses  offer  less  expensive  accommodations  to  those  of  smaller 
means. 
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Harvey’s  Ranch,  o£  which  a view  is  presented  in  cut  i, 
located  at  a height  of  10,000  feet,  is  a favorite  place  for  summer 
visitors,  being  probably  the  highest  cultivated  point  in  this 
country.  Every  comfort  of  country  life  is  raised  on  this  ranch, 
while  the  visitor  can  hunt  turkey,  deer,  bear,  mountain  lions, 
wolves,  and  other  game  to  his  heart’s  content. 

Cravens’  Ranch,  five  miles  from  town,  presents  attractions 
of  another  character.  The  large  and  commodious  building,  of 
which  a good  view  is  given  in  cut  26,  is  constructed  of  adobes, 
or  sun-dried  bricks,  plastered  within  and  without,  and  fur- 
nishes a home  for  the  traveler  where  he  enjoys  every  comfort 
while  entertained  by  the  peculiarities  of  his  surroundings. 

The  Holland  House,  at  Mineral  Hill,  shown  in  cut  24,  is  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  residences  of  the  Territory,  where 
mountain  air,  mountain  fishing,  and  mountain  hunting,  within 
easy  access  of  town,  can  be  combined  with  the  luxuries  of 
American  living,  at  a cost  within  the  reach  of  almost  any 
purse. 

Rociada,  cut  4;  Sandoval’s  Summer  Resort,  cut  2;  Lujan’s 
Place,  cut  20,  are  among  the  many  of  similar  character  where 
one  can  camp  out  or  live  within  doors,  knowing  all  the  deli- 
cious but  indescribable  joys  of  free  life  in  the  wild  mountain 
fastnesses. 


TO  THE  HEALTH-SEEKER. 

But  these  resorts  are  of  as  much  interest  to  the  invalid  as 
to  the  traveler  for  pleasure.  New  Mexico  is  the  natural  sani- 
tarium of  the  world.  Climate  and  altitude  combine  to  make 
her  the  hope  of  the  diseased  in  every  land. 

Las  Vegas  is  the  consummation  of  desirableness  in  these 
particulars.  About  the  same  latitude  with  Memphis,  Tenn., 
she  escapes  the  rigors  of  a Northern  winter.  Elevated  6,400 
feet  above  sea-level,  she  has  a summer  devoid  of  excessive 
heat.  It  seems  strange,  but  nevertheless  is  true,  that  while  m 
the  mountain  canons,  but  a few  miles  from  town,  there  is 
formed  the  most  delicious  ice,  clear  as  a crystal,  and  from 
twelve  to  twenty  inches  in  thickness,  as  may  be  seen  in  cut  6, 
yet  in  the  town  itself  there  are  but  few  winter  days  when  an 
overcoat  is  needed  by  those  attending  to  business. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  summer  fans  are  never  required  for 
comfort;  and  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  set,  from  the  mountain 
heights  and  from  the  lofty  valleys,  where  the  sun’s  direct  rays 
but  seldom  penetrate,  there  sweep  down  upon  the  lower  lands 
cool  and  invigorating  breezes,  laden  with  resinous  aroma  and 
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surcharged  with  electricity,  carrying  health  to  diseased  lungs 
and  throats,  strengthening  the  entire  frame,  and  making  sleep 
an  inexpressible  luxury.  In  no  place  in  the  world  is  sleep  more 
restful  and  more  heartily  enjoyed. 

Jliasm  is  unknown;  malaria  can  not  be  produced,  for  lack  of 
decaying  matter;  the  water  is  pure  and  wholesome,  and  the 
rarefied  air  is  a panacea  for  consumption  in  all  its  forms. 
Twenty  to  thirty  cloudy  days  will  exhaust  the  record  of  a year. 
Hence  the  invalid  can  spend  the  larger  portion  of  nearly  every 
day  out  of  doors. 

Consumption,  bronchial  troubles,  liver  complaints,  indiges- 
tion, blood  diseases,  yield  surely  and  rapidly  to  climatic  influ- 
ences; while  rheumatism  and  diseases  of  that  character  can 
not  withstand  the  hot  and  mud  baths,  which  are  an  infallible 
remedy. 

There  are  more  men  in  Xew  Me.xico  who  have  recovered 
from  consumption  after  having  been  given  over  by  their 
doctors  in  the  States  than  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
country  put  together.  They  came  here,  they  recovered,  and 
they  are  now  the  leading  business  men  of  the  Territory. 
Consumption  among  the  natives  is  absolutely  unknown,  and 
the  children  of  consumptive  parents  coming  here  from  the 
East  grow  up  without  the  taint. 

A WORD  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

In  the  coming  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  development  of  New 
Mexico  will  be  phenomenal.  The  disputed  land  claims,  which 
have  been  an  incubus  about  her  neck  since  the  country  was 
first  conquered  from  Jlexico,  are  receiving  rapid  adjudication; 
and  in  two  or  three  years,  at  most,  every  title  will  be 
unclouded. 

The  public  domain  of  the  country  is  exhausted,  and  but  few 
more  Indian  reservations  remain  to  be  thrown  open.  The 
public  lands  of  New  Mexico,  reclaimed  by  irrigation,  and  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  large  confirmed  grants,  will  be  all  that 
is  left  for  the  land-hungry  of  the  nation. 

These  lands,  under  irrigation,  are  more  fruitful  than  ever 
th^  Mississippi  Valley  was,  and  they  can  never  become 
exhausted  of  their  fertility.  Thirty  or  forty  acres  will  be 
more  productive,  and  more  valuable  in  their  products,  than  a 
quarter  section  in  the  older  States.  The  immigration  of  farm- 
ers to  New  Mexico  will,  therefore,  in  the  next  few  years,  be 
something  astonishing.  The  best  farming-lands  of  the  Terri- 
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tory  are  tributary  to  Las  Vegas,  and  the  settling  up  of  the 
country  can  but  result  in  the  building  up  of  the  city. 

The  era  of  railroad  building,  which  has  been  checked  for 
the  last  few  years,  is  on  the  point  of  reviving.  The  creation 
of  a deep-water  harbor  on  the  Gulf  coast  of  Texas  has  caused 
the  tendency  of  railroad  construction  to  change  from  east  to 
west,  as  heretofore,  and  to  take  the  new  direction  of  from 
north  to  south. 

Because  of  its  topographical  situation,  Las  Vegas  will  be 
at  the  crossing  of  two  of  the  great  new  systems  of  roads — one 
from  Denver  to  the  City  of  Jlexico,  and  one  from  the  Gulf  to 
Salt  Lake  City  and  the  Northwest.  These  routes  are  the  most 
direct  between  their  respective  termini,  as  well  as  the  ones 
required  by  the  conformation  of  the  physical  features  of  the 
country. 

These  roads,  with  the  Atchison,  now  connecting  Las  Vegas 
with  the  East,  West,  and  Southwest,  can  not  fail  to  make  of 
this  town  a city  second  only  to  Denver,  if  it  become  not, 
indeed,  the  peer  of  that  Queen  of  the  Plains.  Those  who 
locate  here  in  the  near  future  will  have  the  greatest  benefit 
from  this  phenomenal  growth. 

What  more  need  be  said?  The  finest  climate  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  a most  desirable  location  for  a home,  a place 
unequaled  for  healthfulness  and  business  opportunities,  the 
commercial  center  of  the  entire  Territory,  the  incomparable 
nucleus  of  resorts  for  invalids  and  pleasure-seekers,  and  the 
place  of  most  promising  future  in  all  the  West! 

As  such  the  enterprising  citizens  of  Las  Vegas  solicit  investi- 
gation by  every  visitor  to  the  World’s  Greatest  Fair. 

L.\S  VEG.tS,  N.  M.,  May  7,  1893. 
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